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NEW SERIES. 


ON THE ORNAMENTATION OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


By Jacos Fake. 


When we apply ourselves to trace the historical 
development of ornamentation in the time of the Re- 
naissance, we cannot fail to, perceive in its leading and 
prevailing principles, similar ideas to those which still 
obtain in modern art. We desire now to direct our 
efforts to the raising of ornamental art from its present 
depressed condition by an examination and thorough 
search into its inherent principles, and to bring the form 
and decoration, i. e., the whole style into harmony with 
those peculiarities and requirements which result from 
the material employed and the destination intended, 
making whatever the past can hold out to us in the 
way of perfection, serve for example and instruction. 
We desire also a reform, a regeneration, as in the time 
of the Renaissance, which indeed the name itself indi- 
cates; only the issue and the means were different. If 


themselves, so also did the Renaissance aim at a rege- 
neration of ancient art, at first simply depending rather 
m sight and feeling, with but insufficient knowledge, 
but later, with more scientific and archeological research, 
by rule and measure. 

This is also now the chief point of view in which 
to regard ornamentation. The revival of the antique 
Mhamentation is here the object and forms the very 
essence of the development. Fortunately, however, the 
artists of the Renaissance had not especially in view a 
fegeneration of ancient art in the same sense as the 
architects of the present day, whose aim appears to be 
to force back our ways of life, our necessities and our 
Whole individual existence into the unvaried art forms 
of the old world, just as if they would fit the body to 
the dress and not the dress to the body. Those artists 


‘Tather adapted the antique forms to the desires and 
The Workshop. 





we endeavour to find the ground work in the things | 





necessities of the times, and so became the creators, re- 
generators and founders of a new style of art. The task 
was a difficult one, but they surmounted it. They acted 
like the learned men of the same period, who made the 
writings of the Greeks and Romans the foundation of 
all literary and scientific education, but added to them 
another, namely, modern science. 

It was perhaps also a fortunate thing, that at the 
beginning of the Renaissance movement in the fourteenth 
century, the fresh impulsive life of Italian art, which 
was ever struggling for development and new confor- 
had 


scientific acquaintance with antiquity and its art, which 


mations, not to encounter an archeological and 
would have crippled its youth and necessarily produced 
mere imitations. The knowledge of ancient art was in 
an especial degree fragmentary, and was obliged to be 
gathered up and combined out of the fragments of anti- 
quity, which were certainly at hand in rich abundance, 
and which were dug out of the earth, almost day by day 
as soon as their value was recognised. In small pieces, 
covered with earth, overgrown with all kinds of weeds, 
they rested in the bosom of the earth like seed, ready 


And 


these remains belong, almost without exception, to the 


to spring up into new life and fruitful increase. 


later Roman period of ancient art, and very little, more 
especially in the matter of ornament, to the Grecian 
epoch. They are consequently not distinguished by pu- 
rity and strictness of form, but perhaps for this very 
reason, since they supply this deficiency by a greater 
richness of motive, a more luxuriant development of 
ornamental life, and a greater leaning to the natural, 
they were only so much the better fitted to contribute 
to that struggle for development and new expression of 
form to which we have before alluded. 
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But that which presented itself in such a frag- 
mentary manner from the ancient Roman art, was seized 
upon with the greatest ingenuity, and freely applied with 
the most delicate sentiment of beauty by the Italian 
artists, first of all perhaps on account of its beauty, yet 
by no means without a certain connexion with the classical 
movement into the literary and scientific provinces of art. 
United to the most delicate perception of the natural, 
and as its every production testifies, a desire for com- 
pleteness of detail, and a childlike delight in its own 
work, there was created, at this period of the Renaissance, 
an ornamental style, which claims the foremost rank as 
to charm and loveliness, as well as to genuine perception 
of beauty and due appreciation of the means available 
for its purpose, among the finest creations of all times 
in the same sphere of art, a style which without dis- 
its origin from the antique, yet makes a 
peculiar and independent impression in a much higher 
degree than that of the most flourishing period of the 
Renaissance. This last, instead of developing itself in a 
freer, richer, and more original manner, together with 
the architecture of the same time, approached more and 


claiming 


more severely to the antique forms, in proportion as the 
knowledge of ancient art increased and the writings of 
Vitruvius were published, examined and extended. I will 
not however anticipate the development. 

It is difficult to fix precisely on the time from 
which the Renaissance dates its commencement, i. ¢ 
that first more or less conscious return to the 
antique element of art took place, which led directly to 
the style which is peculiar to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The difficulty lies not in the scarcity of in- 
formation about these times, but in the subject itself. 

When two inquirers have struck into the same path, 
but in opposite directions, the one taking for his starting 
point ancient art, and antiquity itself, in order to pro- 
secute his research into the rise and fall of classical art 
and its motives during the middle ages; while the other, 
on the contrary, begins with the Renaissance, in order 
to trace its first and most ancient sources, it will happen 
that they pass one another on their way. So is it in- 
deed; the surviving and almost extinct elements of the 
antique in the middle ages indicate how closely upon 
them the influence of the recovered and renewed antique, 
if we may call it so, begins. 


» 
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Hence it happened that 
though isolated attempts to invigorate and enliven me- 
dizval art by means of the antique were of earlier date, 
they had not till then any permanent influence. To this 
time belongs the sculpture of Nicolo Pisano with its 
partly antique, partly realistic tendency. Even the thir- 
teenth century was not without such attempts, just as 
Dante, notwithstanding his plunge into all the depths 
of the mysticism of the middle ages in his Divine Comedy, 
was the precursor of the humanities of the old classics, 
and if he cannot be considered as the pilot, he must be 
recognised as the first explorer into this path. 

There is then one entire period, during which the 
traces on both sides become confused and almost effaced, 
and other elements appear which have intruded into the 





path of the development of Italian art. We mean the 
Gothic, which forms perhaps but an episode in Italy 
and is not a necessary step in her development as it 
was to the North of the Alps, still an episode of the 
highest significance. (Fig. 1). In this period, the time 
at which Giotto flourished, elements of the most varied 
character are found in closest juxtaposition, as in the 
sculptures which surround the porches, or in the painted 
ornaments of the vaulted roofs which decorate the ribs 
and frame the paintings in the panels of the vault. Fo, 
example, while one of the mouldings with its geometrical, 
mosaic-like ornaments recalls the Byzantine decoration. 
another is surrounded with a scarcely recognisable Gothic 
acanthus, while between them a band holds the running 
ornament of the acanthus scroll in a form which shows 
that the antique motive has again been taken up aney, 
Another important reminiscence of the antique, which 
lasted till the fifteenth and even into the sixteenth cep- 
tury, is the stone mosaic which is found in richer and 
richer application both in pavements and wall decoration, 
Some merit of this belongs indeed to antiquity, but rather 
the art itself and its application than its ornamental 
style. While the geometric style in which it clothes the 
walls of the Churches and Baptisteries, as well as the 
surfaces of the ecclesiastical articles, clearly demonstrates 
their Byzantine origin, the charming arabesques of the 
chequered pavements belong to the most beautiful re- 
mains of the orientalised ornaments of the Romanesque 
period. This mosaic work with its grand and noble 
application was destined to bend before the rapidly gro- 
wing colors of the Renaissance, and to succumb to them, 
and yet it was Giotto, the first introducer of this style 
of painting, who, in the decoration of his belfry on the 
Cathedral of Florence, has made the most magnificent 
use of the Mosaic. 

If we leave out of sight Nicolo Pisano, and other 
less important insolated attempts, it is perhaps Pietro 
di Giovanni Tedesco, who, in the plaster decorations on 
the framework of the second South door of the Cathedral 
of Florence, was the first to give a clear expression to 
the new forms of the Renaissance. This work was exe- 
cuted in the last years of the fourteenth century, s0 
that we perceive that is was in Tuscany and Florence, 
the cradles of the Renaissance, that its first traces are 
seen, and that in this province of art it was sculpture 
which led the way. It may be that the spirit of the 
Renaissance may have shown symptoms of life at au 
earlier period as extricating itself from the stiff forms 
of the Byzantine in Giotto’s paintings, but it did no 
obtain its real expression, till sculpture recognised the 
importance of the naked human figures in its ornamel 
tation. This was quite natural, for the objects which 
gave the first impetus to the Renaissance, the remaili 
of ancient art, were all the works of the sculptor, suc 
as altars, sarcophagi, door posts, friezes, capitals ete. 
covered with relief ornaments, generally in Roman style 

Pietro di Giovanni Tedesco was a German by birth 
and flourished somewhere about the year 1386. It i 
therefore no wonder that in his works the Gothic orn 
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Fig. 1. Painted ornament of vaulted roof by Giotto. 


ment still holds its sway, and even predominates, approach- 
ing however the new Renaissance element very closely. 
Qn the porch mentioned above are seen rounds and 
hollows with Gothic foliage and crockets on the side 
of a panel ornament, with an almost naturalistic ivy 
scroll, while in the midst of the foliage, as in the Ger- 
man Medizval ornament, disport all kinds of natural and 
fantastic animals and figures. Close to these almost 
foreign elements for Italy, stands out a stem with the 
acanthus foliage wound round it, and an acanthus scroll 
wines itself in the panel of one of the pillars, disclosing 
in the midst of its involutions naked figures of winged 
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Fig. 2. Transition ornament, by Pietro di Giovanni Tedesco. 
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children, some of whom are playing musical instruments. 
In this manner the characteristic peculiarities of the 
succeeding style of ornament are at least indicated; the 
first beginnings of profiting by ancient remains, more 
spirit and freedom in the treatment and choice of the 
objects, the introduction of naked children, and lastly, 
the more naturalistic treatment, which together with the 
antique element exerted such a powerful influence on 
the ornamentation of these great masters who came next 
in succession. The colleagues or pupils of Pietro, Nicolo 
of Arezzo, for example, followed still more decidedly 
in the same direction. While the statues of Nicolo were 
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lifelike, 
dividuality, 
of the 
influence without however the least suspicion of imitation. 
We may cite the of the of the Cathe- 
dral of Florence, opposite the Via di Servi which was 
executed in 1408, 


more the heads more full of expression and in- 

















his ornaments partake more of the character 


antique models, or at least yield to its greater 


framework door 


Even this is not by any means quite 
free from the spirit of medizval times. 
At this period, however, we see already the begin- 


ning of the action of those great artists who, mostly 


sculptors and architects at once, entirely freed the de- 


corative ornamental side of art from the medieval form 


and spirit, and produced ornaments of such freedom and 
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SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 


delicacy, of such exuberance in embellishment, that they 


made the art of the period, that of the early Renaissance 
These artists 
were Lorenzo Ghiberti, Donatello, Desiderio di Seltignano 
Luca della Robbia, all sculptors of the first merit. The 
pictorial ornament, the painted arabesque soon followed 
both as border 
Benozzo Gozzoli, for 


prominently decorative and ornamental. 


and frame decoration, as executed by 
in the frame work jp. 


closing his fresco-paintings in the Campo Santo at Pisa. 


example, 


but the above named great statuaries must be considered 
the pioneers of the style. 


(To be continued in the next number.) 
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No. 1. 





No. 2. 








Carved and painted Ornament in Wood from Norway. 


Terra Cotta Frieze between Corinthian Capitals from the University Buildings in Pesth. 
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The Workshop. 


No. 3. Arab Decoration, carved in Stone and inlaid from Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo, 


White interlaced lines, blue and black inlay on red ground. 
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No. 5. Design of Terra Cotta Vase by Mr. Th. Rasch, Oeynhausen, 
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Nos. 8 and 9. Small Cabinet in stained Pear, for drawings, engravings, etc., manufactured by Mr 
from the design of Prof. Jos. Durm, Archt., Carlsruhe. 
Details Nos. 3 and 4 of Supplement. 
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No. 12 
Nos. 10—12. Portion of Ceiling and Wall Decoration for the Council-room of the University of Halle, by Mr. H. Schenck. 
The four groups of genii floating round central ceiling flower symbolize the four ancient faculties. 
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No. 15. 
No. 13. Plaster Ceiling, XVI. century, in an old House of Lime Street, City, London. 
Nos. 14 and 15. Ornaments for Perforated Wood by Mr. Posselt, Hoexter. 
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No. 16. Design of Moderator Lamp with Details by Mr. Paul Bénard, Archt., Paris 


The Workshop, 
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No. 17, Album Cover in Leather with colored Inlay, designed by Mr. J. Schnorr, Stuttgart. 


Fawn colored ground, white centre plate, black embossed oak wreath on green ground, purple triangles 


borders and letters embossed and gilt, ornament and framing of outer border black. 
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Nos. 18—20. Casket in oxydized 


No. 21. 


No. 19, 


Silver, designed and manufactured by Mr. Emile Philippe 


Purse in Silver and Enamel by the same. 








in Paris. 
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Hilt of Sword of Honour, designed and manufactured by Mr. Choiselat, Sculptor, Paris. 


VARIOUS. 


Polishing Photographs. 


Certainly a great number of my colleagues who have essayed 
the collodion and gelatin process for finishing photographs have 
met with many difficulties and uncertainties inherent to the method, 
and have, consequently, thrown it up; it was so with myself, and 
I went back again to an older plan of enamelling, which I had 
previously employed. 

In the year 1865, I met with a photograph which had ema- 
nated from the studio of M. Dauthendey, of Wiirzburg, the picture 
being a bust with white oval margin upon a black ground. The 
photograph possessed a magnificent polish, and was of a very bril- 
liant. character; and experiments that I made with paper varnishes, 
ete., were all fruitless in giving the degree of finish possessed by 
the Dauthendey picture. Finally I came upon the following plan: 
I mounted about a dozen card prints upon a card, covered them 
with a solution of gum—or, better still, gelatin—and when they 
had dried and been‘ rolled and retouched, they were polished with 
a solution of white shellac in spirits of wine. This operation was 
conducted as if it was a question of furniture polishing, a rag 
being moistened with the liquid and rubbed to and fro over the 
prints for some time. The pictures, after standing the night, were 
again subjected to a second polishing. 

Whenever the rag exhibited a tendency to stick to the sur- 
face, a minute quantity (say half a drop) of almond oil was ap- 
plied to the photograph, and the operation of polishing continued. 
The photographs are subsequently cut out of the card. It is bet- 
ter to polish a number of small photographs at one time like this, 


as a large surface is more easily operated upon than a smallercgyel 7 
— S \ 


G6 FE 


The process is, probably, the same as that of M. Dauthendey, 
purchased for a honorarium of four florins. 

The method, as already stated, is much to be preferred too 
collodion and gelatin enamelling process, so often recommended - 
C. Hoffman. 


Javille Water. 


Old engravings, wood-cuts, and all kinds of printed 
that has turned yellow, are completely restored by being im 
in this preparation for only one minute, without the least i 
to the paper, if the precaution is taken to thoroughly wash 
article in water containing a little hypersulphate of soda. Undy 
linen and cotton goods of all kinds, however soiled or dirty, ! 
rendered snowy white in a very short time by merely pie 
them in the liquid mentioned. For the preparation of 
water, take four pounds of bicarbonate of soda, one poume 
chloride of lime; put the soda into a kettle over the fire, add 
gallon of boiling water, let it boil from ten to fifteen mi 
then stir in the chloride of lime, avoiding lumps. When cold, | 
liquid can be kept in a jug ready for use. 


A New Green Color. 


A new green has been discovered, which is said to bet 
enough to replace the poisonous color produced by arsenic. — 
composed of twenty parts of oxide of zine and one of sulf 
cobalt mixed into a paste with water, and exposed to a 
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FIG.2 PART , 
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FIG 2 PART 2 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































